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Like a giant oak in a forest of 
lesser growth there appears occa- 
sionally an individual who through 
his courage, imagination, rugged- 
ness of integrity and all-around 
talents stands out among his fellow 
men. 

Not often does one meet a person 
who exemplifies these versatile char- 
acteristics to the extent that Colo- 
nel Montgomery did. It mattered 
not whether his theme was a pro- 
phetic article such as ‘Professional 
Standards,”’ which he wrote at the 
early age of thirty-three, or the 
closing paragraphs of his report at 
the conclusion of his term as presi- 
dent of the American Institute of 
Accountants nearly sixteen years 
ago—one could be certain Colonel 
Montgomery would take a posi- 
tion calling for vision, courage and 
intellectual honesty. Those who 
knew him best would also aver 
that here was a man who could 
laugh about the foibles of human 
nature even when they were his 
own. 

His death on May 2, 1953, at 
his winter home in Coconut Grove, 
Florida, marked the second break 


in that long and happy companion- 
ship of the four founders of the 
firm of Lybrand, Ross Bros. & 
Montgomery. The first occurred 
in June, 1929, with the death of 
Mr. Adam Ross. 

Born in Mahanoy City, Pennsy]l- 
vania, on September 21, 1872, 
his formal education was limited, 
since his father, a Methodist 
minister, had to move from one 
place to another every two or 
three years, usually in March, 
because of the custom prevailing 
in the Methodist church. The en- 
vironment of ministers’ children, 
however, with its association of 
sermons, speeches, and articles to 
be read and consulted, serves as a 
stimulus for knowledge and in 
Colonel Montgomery’s case doubt- 
less caused him to obtain a broader 
cultural education than many who 
are forced to study. This back- 
ground, coupled with his native 
ability and supplemented by in- 
tensive study at night, made him 
the outstanding individual he was. 

Obliged to take his first job at 
fourteen years of age because his 
father was ill and the family was in 
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indigent circumstances, he was dis- 
charged because of a boyish prank 
which was deserving of nothing 
more than a mild reprimand. After 
serving an uninteresting year in 
another job he became an office 
boy on February 4, 1889, for John 
Heins, then President of the Ameri- 
can Association of Public Ac- 
countants. Also in the same organi- 
zation were William M. Lybrand, 
T. Edward Ross and Adam Ross, 
and in working with them as an 
assistant, he was guided through 
the intricacies of accounting and 
auditing and cemented the friend- 
ships which lasted through the years. 

From 1889 to 1898, when the 
firm of Lybrand, Ross Bros. & 
Montgomery was founded, his 
public accounting experience 
covered every phase of commercial, 
financial, professional, philan- 
thropic, public service, and all 
other branches of human endeavor 
in which accounts are kept. 

In the summer of 1898, he en- 
listed as a private in Battery A, 
Philadelphia Light Artillery, Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers, U. S. A., and 
saw service in Puerto Rico. He 
received his Pennsylvania certificate 
as a Certified Public Accountant 
in June, 1899; in later years, he 
was granted certificates in New 
York, Missouri, District of Colum- 
bia, Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky and California. He was 
admitted to the Philadelphia Bar in 
1900 and to the New York Bar in 
1904. 


September, 1902, marked the 
opening of a New York office at 
25 Broad Street, consisting of one 
room, part of which Colonel Mont- 
gomery sublet to two lawyers who 
had just started a practice. He 
did not intend that overhead ex- 
penses during the first year should 
exceed gross income. 

He participated in organizing the 
first International Congress on Ac- 
counting held in St. Louis in 1904, 
where he read his paper, “The 
Importance of Uniform Practice in 
Determining the Profits of Public 
Service Corporations Where Munic- 
ipalities Have the Power to Regu- 
late Rates,” which attracted most 
favorable attention. In the same 
year he received permission from 
Professor Lawrence R. Dicksee to 
publish the American Edition of 
Auditing: A Practical Manual for 
Auditors. Since he could not find a 
publisher willing to take the risk, 
Colonel Montgomery had it printed 
at his own expense in 1905. A 
second edition was published in 
1910. 

The year 1905 witnessed several 
events indicative of the Colonel’s 
efforts on behalf of the profession. 
He assisted in organizing a corpo- 
ration and obtaining funds for 
publishing The Journal of Ac- 
countancy; he wrote for the first 
number issued in November, 1905, 
“Professional Standards—A Plea 
for Co-operation among Account- 
ants,” which served as a forerunner 
of present-day rules of professional 
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conduct; he enlisted the aid of 
other outstanding accountants as 
contributors to this issue; he 
became a member of the Ameri- 
can Association of Public Account- 
ants when the Federation of Socie- 
ties of Public Accountants, of 
which he had been Secretary, 
merged with the Association. 

In the years 1907 through 1911, 
Colonel Montgomery was especially 
active at the annual meetings of the 
American Association of Public 
Accountants acting as toastmaster, 
working on by-laws, rules of pro- 
fessional ethics and the like. 

By 1912, experience had demon- 
strated that the American revision 
of Dicksee’s Auditing had in effect 
outlived its usefulness, primarily 
because many features of it were 
not adaptable to American prac- 
tices. Accordingly, Colonel Mont- 
gomery determined to bring out 
his own book, which was better 
suited to the requirements of stu- 
dents and of the profession in this 
country. Six other editions have 
been published since 1912, the last 
in 1949. As authoritative reference 
works these books are found in 
schools and offices of accountants 
not only throughout this country, 
but elsewhere. Translations have 
been made of these books into many 
foreign languages. 

In 1912, Colonel Montgomery 
was elected president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Public Account- 
ants, predecessor organization of 
the American Institute of Ac- 


countants, and was re-elected in 
1913. 

Thought-provoking articles were 
written by him in the years 1914, 
1915 and 1916 for The Journal of 
Accountancy and other publica- 
tions. An authority on writing, 
James Melvin Lee, has expressed 
his approval of Colonel Mont- 
gomery’s style. In the second 
volume on “Business Writing” there 
appears the following comment: 


Compare the following passage, strong 
but not heavy, by a man of practical effi- 
ciency who knows how to write: 

“The prospective purchaser of a 
business wants to know as much of its 
past history as a man does of his 
prospective bride. He usually contem- 
plates joining fortunes for an indefinite 
period, and his associations must repre- 
sent more than mere financial gain. 
Who is better equipped to pass on the 
enterprise from almost every point of 
view than an experienced auditor? 

‘‘What does a prospective purchaser 
want? It is not enough that the report 
of the auditor, the appraiser, or the 
engineer show that the assets, as rep- 
resented, are in existence or that the 
earnings equal the guaranteed esti- 
mates. It is of quite as much. impor- 
tance to be assured that the manage- 
ment as it existed at the time of the 
examination was all that could be de- 
sired. Assets are sometimes accumu- 
lated and earnings realized through 
cumulative circumstances which are no 
longer a factor, or under the adminis- 
tration of men no longer connected with 
the enterprise.” 


The preceding example illustrates the 
third requirement of the vocabulary of 
writing, which is no less important than the 
others—simplicity, naturalness, idiomatic 
quality. 
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How many times have we heard 
students, professors, business men 
and others speak of Montgomery's 
Auditing Theory and Practice as 
“‘a readable book’’? 

Commencing with the year 1917, 
yearly editions of Montgomery’s 
Income Tax Procedure were com- 
piled. These books have been 
quoted by the several courts in 
many instances in support of their 
opinions, primarily because of their 
clear interpretation of the various 
Revenue Laws. 

Commissioned a lieutenant col- 
onel in March, 1918, he became a 
member of the War Department 
Board of Appraisers and Price 
Fixing Committee, War Industries 
Board. Here he enjoyed the asso- 
ciation of Bernard M. Baruch, 
Hugh S. Johnson, General Goethals, 
Robert Brookings and other prom- 
inent men. In September, 1918, he 
was appointed Chief of the Price 
Fixing Section of the Purchase, 
Storage and Traffic Division of the 
General Staff and served until Janu- 
ary, 1919. 

In 1917, as Chairman of the 
Committee on Federal Legislation 
of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants, Colonel Montgomery, to- 
gether with George O. May and 
Harvey S. Chase, at the request of 
the Federal Trade Commission, 


prepared a program for audit pro- 
cedure, which was approved by the 
Commission and transmitted to the 
Federal Reserve Board, published 
in the Federal Reserve Bulletin 





and reprinted in pamphlet form for 
general distribution under the title, 
“Approved Methods for the Prep- 
aration of Balance Sheet State- 
ment.” 

Shortly after his inauguration in 
1921, President Harding appointed 
Albert D. Lasker to the Chairman- 
ship of the United States Shipping 
Board, which was the most contro- 
versial agency left from World War I. 
Colonel Montgomery became Assis- 
tant to the Chairman in charge of 
finance and accounts. The Board 
had no inventory of the property 
it owned, and the Comptroller 
General had disapproved vouchers 
amounting to $700,000,000. In 
the words of Chairman Lasker, it 
was the “worst accounting mess in 
history.” 

No one inclined to weigh the 
risks to professional reputation 
would have dared to face this situ- 
ation. Here, again, was an evidence 
of courage, for under Colonel Mont- 
gomery’s direction procedures were 
established under which a physical 
inventory was taken of the property 
owned by the Board on the At- 
lantic, Pacific and Gulf seaboards, 
the planning for which was so 
thorough that it was quickly com- 
pleted. In addition, a financial 
statement of the realizable assets 
and liabilities as of June 30, 1921, 
was prepared, which necessitated 
gathering financial information from 
widely scattered points, and new 
accounting methods and procedures 
were established, which for the 
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first time made possible the prepara- 
tion of monthly statements for the 
vast organization with complete 
comparative analyses of operating 
and administrative costs. Colonel 
Montgomery and his staff devoted 
approximately five months of in- 
tensive efforts to the work. Despite 
the magnitude and complexities of 
the undertaking,the engagement was 
brought to a successful conclusion. 
Elected as president of the New 
York State Society of Certified 
Public Accountants in 1922 and 
re-elected in 1923, he started a cam- 
paign to bring together the Ameri- 
can Institute of Accountants and 
the American Society of Certified 
Public Accountants. The latter or- 
ganization was formed in December, 
1921, because of divergent view- 
points of the separate organiza- 
tions. Progress toward merging the 
two organizations was slow and it 
was not until 1936, the year follow- 
ing his election as president of the 
American Institute, “upon a clear- 
cut platform of merger,” that agree- 
ment for the merger was reached. 
As a result of efforts on the part 
of the American Legion, Congress 
in June, 1930 created a Commission 
to study and consider amending the 
Constitution of the United States 
to provide that private property 
may be taken by Congress for 
public use during war, to devise 
methods of equalizing the burdens 
and remove the profits of war, and 
to make a study of policies to be 
pursued in the event of war. 


Through the suggestion of 
Bernard M. Baruch and Hugh 
Johnson and at the urgent request 
of Secretary of War Patrick J. 
Hurley, Colonel Montgomery was 
elected Executive Secretary of this 
committee. Every phase of war 
and preparation was considered 
and every angle was explored. 
Colonel Montgomery worked 
closely with Secretary Hurley, Act- 
ing Chief of Staff Moseley and 
Major Eisenhower (now President 
Eisenhower). His relations with 
Messrs. Moseley and Eisenhower 
were among the pleasant memories 
of his life and his contacts with them 
were daily, sometimes hourly, over 
a long period. The administration 
changed in 1933 and little attention 
was given at that time to the Com- 
mittee’s Report to the President of 
the United States. However, it 
constitutes an important and last- 
ing contribution to war preparation 
planning. 

For many years before World 
War I, Colonel Montgomery cir- 
cularized the world and gathered a 
really fine collection of old publica- 
tions on bookkeeping, among which 
was the first book containing a 
description of double entry book- 
keeping, Summa de Arithmetica, by 
Lucas Pacioli, published in Venice 
in 1494. In 1926, he gave the entire 
collection to Columbia University 
where it would be available to 
everyone interested. 

Colonel Montgomery always con- 
tended that any decent hobby, 
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particularly the out-of-doors type, 
would add years to one’s life. He 
felt that a hobby enlisted both the 
intellect and emotions and was pro- 
gressive in its nature. Naturally, 
it was more worthwhile if the hobby 
added to knowledge, created beauty, 
or in some way rendered social 
service. So he selected horticulture, 
which became his supreme interest 
during the last twenty-five years of 
his life. 

Colonel Montgomery always loved 
trees. The forests of France had a 
particular attraction for him. After 
a long search in 1920, he acquired 
his Connecticut estate. This estate 
was willed to the town of Green- 
wich for use as a public park and a 
preserve for the fine hemlock forest 
and other rare conifers that grow 
there. The preserve is considered 
one of the finest of its kind in the 
nation. 

About 1928, he read an article in 
the Atlantic Monthly by George P. 
Brett describing his Pinetum, which 
awakened Colonel Montgomery’s 
interest in conifers. With the en- 
thusiasm of a collector he obtained 
one or more specimens of every pro- 
curable variety. He visited nurs- 
eries in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and Mary- 
land; sent to England, France and 
Holland for certain species and 
found out the many different kinds 
there were in various botanical 
gardens. He spent much time ‘in 
looking for new species and varieties 
of conifers. 


In 1945, Colonel Montgomery 
donated a part of the fine conifer 
collection located on his estate in 
Cos Cob to the New York Botanical 
Garden, and in 1947 approximately 
200 specimens of pine, spruce, hem- 
lock, yew and cedar trees were 
transplanted to a two-acre plot at 
the Botanical Garden. 

In March, 1938, the Fairchild 
Tropical Garden at Coconut Grove, 
Florida, was dedicated. It was 
made possible by a contribution 
by Colonel Montgomery which in- 
cluded 83 acres of land. At the testi- 
monial dinner on May 6, 1939, to 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 
his entry into the accountancy pro- 
fession, his partners presented a 
gift to the Garden which would 
enable it to provide a library and 
museum building. 

Many thousands of visitors have 
enjoyed the tropical plantings at 
the Garden. Truly, this project is 
a lasting monument to Robert H. 
Montgomery. 

In 1941, Dickinson College, Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania, conferred an 
honorary LL.D. degree upon him. 
A signal honor was bestowed upon 
Colonel Montgomery in 1950 when 
Ohio State University recognized 
his outstanding contributions in the 
accounting field by naming him 
one of the first three men to be 
elected to its Accounting Hall of 
Fame. 

Funeral services were held in the 
garden of his home in Coconut 
Grove on May 6, 1953. Those 
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present were deeply impressed by 
the beauty of the scene and by the 
sermon of the Reverend David J. 
Davis, pastor of Plymouth Congre- 
gational Church, who conducted 
the services. His widow, Eleanor 
Foster Montgomery, his son, Dr. 
Arthur Montgomery of Easton, 
Pennsylvania, and his daughter, 
Mrs. William B. Gellatly of Wading 
River, New York, sat under the 
shade of his favorite tree on the 
terrace near the casket which was 
covered with gardenias and white 
orchids. 

Officers of the Fairchild Tropical 
Garden, including Doctor and Mrs. 
David Fairchild, and members of 
the Board of Managers and per- 
sonnel of that organization were 
among those who attended the 


final rites. John L. Carey and 
Percival Brundage, representing the 
American Institute of Accountants; 
Andrew Stewart, representing the 
New York State Society of Certified 
Public Accountants and the Ac- 
countants Club of America, Inc.; 
and Jewell A. Davis, President of 
the Florida Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants, were among 
the close friends who were at the 
services. Partners and representa- 
tives from various offices of the 
firm of Lybrand, Ross Bros. & 
Montgomery and many prominent 
business men also were present. 

His passing creates a vacancy in 
the accountancy profession. His 
character and accomplishments will 
not be forgotten by those who 
knew him. 
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Tributes 


When a person of distinction 
passes on, messages of condolence 
by the hundreds are sent to his 
bereaved ones. Too often they 
seem trite or stereotyped and lack 
the human touch which the writers 
intend to convey. This could not 
be said of the multitude of tele- 
grams, letters, and cards which 
were received by Mrs. Montgomery 
and the Firm; in fact one does not 
often find such a diversity of heart- 
felt expressions. 

President Eisenhower said: 
“Colonel Bob was a great citizen 
and a great gentleman. We were 
proud to have his friendship.” 
Bernard M. Baruch spoke of him as 
“my beloved friend.”’ A metaphori- 
cal touch which was particularly 
appealing, read thus: “The ever 
green of palm and pine is a symbol 
of Bob’s creative and vital life he 
planted well and in abundance.” 
What comforting words for the 
widow are found in such expressions 
of sympathy as: “You gave him so 
much happiness, Nell, and he 
was so proud of you.” “Your life 
with him seemed to me a model 
for all who had the privilege of your 
friendship.” ‘“‘Bob’s life has been 
so greatly enriched through years 
of constant devotion and com- 
panionship.”” “The memory of the 
happy years of understanding and 
mutual interests.” ““He gave so much 


of himself to inspire others to learn 
and enjoy the beauty of the earth.” 


The esteem in which he was held 
in the accounting profession is in- 
dicated in the following excerpts 
taken from some of the many letters 
received: 


During his lifetime he built a monument 
to himself through the outstanding contribu- 
tions he made to the accounting profession 
and his name will be with us for many years 
to come. He was a wonderful person and I 
personally will miss him. 





From Hon. T. Coleman Andrews, Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue: 

You are aware, I am sure, in what high 
esteem I held the Colonel. He more than 
anyone else was responsible for the recog- 
nition that I have enjoyed, and his confi- 
dence in me was ever a source of encourage- 
ment. 

I shall always have an affectionate 
memory of him. He achieved greatness, and 
he added to his enviable stature by a warmth 
and generosity of personality that made him 
a willing and staunch supporter of the am- 
bitions of others. 

I did not see him as often as I wished, but 
I found great comfort in just knowing that 
he was around. I shall miss him greatly. 

I could never pay the debt I owe him, 
but please know that you will be at liberty 
to command me if ever there is anything that 
I can do for you in expression of my grate- 
fulness for his goodness to me. 





For about twenty years past I have re- 
garded him as one of my close personal 
friends in the accounting profession. My 
admiration and respect for him was for his 
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qualities of heart as well as his qualities of 
mind and I looked upon him as one of our 
elder statesmen. 





From Louis J. Penney, President, The 
California Society of Certified Public Account- 
anis: 

We know you will take some measure of 
comfort from the knowledge that Colonel 
Montgomery has given so much to others; 
that his contributions, not only to the public 
accounting profession, but to many other 
civic and business causes, have secured for 
him a lasting place in the memory of his 
friends and thousands of others who know 
of him. 

Truly a great man has gone from us— 
but he has not been lost, for his works will 
live forever. 





What a great man he was. Memories 
crowd back into mind of a hundred scenes 
where he was the central figure—the leader. 
To thousands of accountants he is a hero— 
he symbolizes the profession itself. He did 
so much to make it what it is. 





As you know I have known Bob for forty 
years, and the admiration and high regard 
I have had for him through all these years 
leaves me not only filled with sadness but 
with a definite feeling of loss. I shall miss 
his friendship and cordial geniality more 
than I can express. 

In the profession he will be irreplaceable. 
He is unquestionably the most outstanding 
man the accounting profession has produced 
thus far, and that should be at least a 
little comfort to you in this trying time. 





I wish I could pay an adequate tribute to 
all Bob Montgomery has done in a long and 
useful life. Iam probably one of a compara- 
tively few remaining who knew how much 
he did because I myself saw what he was 
doing in developing accounting and ac- 
countancy, as a profession and for its 
service to the community. I think he did 
more than any other person to bring ac- 


counting to where it is today. We all of us 
owe very much to him. What he did in 
service to the country has placed it under a 
great debt to him. 

His great abilities, his readiness to give 
himself unstintingly in service to others, 
his fine character and high standards have 
left a great heritage, and he was a very fine 
friend that I am sorry to lose, but glad I 
could have had. 





I have had the highest regard for the 
Colonel over the years, a regard which I 
hope he knew I felt though I have not been 
able to see him to express it. He was a 
pioneer in my field and he did a great job 
and the world owes him a lot. More than 
that I owe him a great deal, too, for he 
taught me many things I needed to learn; 
and all my experience since has shown me 
that he taught me right, so I have a very 
warm affection for him, and so far as I am 
concerned he will live on as long as I do— 
just as my partner Bob Swaine lives on, 
though he, too, can no longer practice law 
on Broad Street. 

He will live, too, in his great firm; and 
in the Fairchild Garden; and in a host of 
other fine enterprises he started on their 
way. 

What a man he was. He had judgment, 
a most interesting personality, and great 
interest in and affection for people. He is 
one of the great men whom I have known, 
and I shall miss him very much. 





He was the leading figure among the 
builders of the profession of whom few 
except his two partners of those days are 
left. Others will miss him and long recall 
his memory for the great things he did out- 
side the profession; his was a richly varied 
and productive life. 

From William S. Deming, President, Illi- 
nois Society of Certified Public Accountants: 

His passing seems almost the end of an 
era in our profession. I am sure most of us 
have thought of him as indestructible, and 
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no doubt to our younger men he has as- 
sumed the proportions of a legend which 
represented the conception and development 
of accounting in the United States. 

His stature and influence will have a 
lasting effect on our profession, and surely 
his keen and incisive mind and his unending 
devotion to progress have dignified our 
profession immeasurably. It is a pity that 
men of his calibre cannot survive indefi- 
nitely so as to enjoy a little more fully the 
remarkably widespread results of their 
years of effort. All of us, however, can be 
proud that he was a member of our pro- 
fession and that we shall share, for many 
years to come, in the fruits of his work. 





Andrew Stewart, partner in the 
firm of Haskins & Sells, and a friend 
of long standing, paid the following 
tribute to Colonel Montgomery’s 
memory at the Annual Meeting of 
the New York State Society of 
Certified Public Accountants on 
May 11, 1953. 


It is with a sense of personal loss that I 
arise to pay tribute to the memory of one 
of the finest and most beloved of our pro- 
fession, a former President of our own 
Society, Colonel Robert H. Montgomery. 

We, who knew him, loved, respected and 
esteemed him and he will always live in our 
hearts and memories. 

It is impossible for me in the time allotted 
to do more than touch on a few of his many 
great accomplishments and personal quali- 
ties which have made him so outstanding 
a fizure in our profession since the turn of 
the century. His contributions as an author 
and teacher will go down in history as a 
Jasting memorial. Yet, we who have known 
him intimately will remember him more for 
his human qualities, his devotion to the 
interests of our profession, his unstinted 
sacrifices to serve his profession, and his 
leadership in the highest offices with which 
our profession could honor him. In retro- 


spect, no one of these accomplishments 
seems to stand out above the others. But 
it is a significant tribute to his eminent 
ability that, in spite of his busy professional 
and educational life, he found time to as- 
sume and handle to perfection any task or 
high office assigned to him by the profes- 
sion. 

Out of these activities there stands like a 
beacon the power of his foresight and con- 
tinued influence on the development of the 
profession. As early as 1904 he was an 
advocate of one national society to repre- 
sent the profession. In that year he was 
quoted as follows: 


“T feel, however, that it is incumbent 
upon the present generation to build 
for the future and am anxious to see 
fulfilled at the earliest possible date that 
hope which so many have just now— 
One National Federation or Associa- 
tion, One society in each state and All 
working together for the highest ideals 
which alone will bring respect from our 
clients—the public.” 


In 1921, when the American Society of 
Certified Public Accountants was formed, 
he felt that a great mistake had been made, 
and in his report as President of our So- 
ciety, in 1923, he repeated the statement 
with added and convincing arguments. 
In 1935, when asked to accept the nomina- 
tion for President of the American Institute 
of Accountants, with typical courage and 
foresight he refused to run except on a clear- 
cut platform of merger with the American 
Society. Elected by an overwhelming vote, 
he was responsible for carrying out the 
merger during his term of office. This ac- 
complishment alone was one of the greatest 
forward steps in the phenomenal develop- 
ment of our profession which followed. 

In our own Society, he served as First 
Vice-President in 1921 and as President in 
1922 and 1923. His term of office saw an 
amazing increase in the activities of the 
Society, including the field of technical 
committees which brought many younger 
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men into active work in the Society and a 
substantial increase in the attendance at 
meetings, largely because it was known that 
no meeting at which he presided would be 
dull or uninteresting. 

His place in International Congresses on 
Accounting must be mentioned. He at- 
tended and was a contributor to the first 
International Congress on Accounting in 
St. Louis in 1904. Through his initiative 
the International Congress on Accounting 
held in New York in 1929 was organized. 
Those who worked with him on that Con- 
gress will long remember his organizational 
ability, his unequalled talent for selection of 
committees, and his eminent success in 
bringing all details of the Congress to a 
successful conclusion. 

His services to his government, both in 
time of war and peace, are well known and 
need not be described in detail. 

In 1926 Colonel Montgomery gave to 
Columbia University his collection of old 
and rare accounting books, which had 
taken him many years to assemble. Of 
this collection, known as the Montgomery 
Library, the Director of Libraries of Co- 
lumbia University has stated: 


“There are no other libraries on this 
continent that can compare with it in 
wealth of accounting history ma- 
terials.” 


In the midst of all these other activities 
he found time in 1926 to bring into fruition 
the Accountants Club of America, originally 
proposed by Elijah Watt Sells. As the first 
President of that Club, he had an oppor- 
tunity to carry out his great desire for 
closer association with his fellow prac- 
titioners. The time and effort which he 
spent in the following years on that organi- 
zation is reflected in the virility of the Club 
as it is today. 

Those who attended his last rites in the 
garden of his lovely home in Coconut Grove 
were impressed by the beauty of the scene 
as a fitting climax to a life of high ideals 
and major accomplishments, and we must 


have pondered as we gazed respectfully at 
his bier covered with garlands of orchids— 
There goes a great leader whose steadying 
influence, dependable insight, and personal 
charm will long be missed. 

May his soul rest in peace! 


Editorial in the June, 1953 issue of 
The Journal of Accountancy: 


One of the heroes of the accounting 
profession in the United States has de- 
parted. On May 2, 1953, Col. Robert 
H. Montgomery died quietly at his home 
at Coconut Grove, Florida, after spending 
the morning at his customary pursuits. 
He was 80 years old. He will be mourned 
by thousands of certified public account- 
ants who recognize their great debt to 
him, and by a host of other friends. 

Col. Montgomery’s life story is insepa- 
rable from the story of the accounting pro- 
fession in this country. He became an 
accountant when the profession was in its 
infancy. He was one of the four founders 
of Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery, 
which has become one of the great Ameri- 
can accounting firms. He taught account- 
ing at Pennsylvania and Columbia. He 
wrote the first American book on auditing, 
and one of the first authoritative books on 
income taxation. He had a leading part in 
founding this magazine, THE JOURNAL OF 
ACCOUNTANCY, in 1905. 

He became a charter member of the 
Pennsylvania Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants in 1899. In 1902, at the age 
of twenty-nine, he was one of two dele- 
gates from the Pennsylvania Institute to 
a convention in Washington, D. C., which 
resulted in formation of the Federation of 
Societies of Public Accountants in the 
United States of America. In 1905 the 
Federation merged with the American 
Association of Public Accountants (founded 
1887). Col. Montgomery took an active 
part in the affairs of the Association, and 
was elected president in 1912 and 1913. 
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In 1916 the Association was reorganized 
as the American Institute of Accountants, 
and Col. Montgomery played a leading 
part in the development of the Institute. 
In 1921, the American Society of Certified 
Public Accountants was formed. Col. 
Montgomery fought for a merger of the 
Institute and the Society, and his vigorous 
efforts to that end, and his great personal 
influence, were largely responsible for the 
successful consummation of the merger in 
1936. He was president of the Institute 
from 1935 to 1937. 

Meanwhile, he had served as president 
of the New York State Society of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants from 1922 to 
1924. The list of his offices, honors, and 
committee appointments in all the profes- 
sional societies would fill pages of this 
magazine. 

What Col. Montgomery had to say 
about professional societies is significant 
to every man, and at the same time it 
shows what manner of man he was: 

“*... Professional and trade associations 
are good trying-out grounds... My per- 
sonal opinion is that it is far easier to rise 
in one’s trade or profession by attendance 
at meetings and by friendly intercourse 
with those in the same line as ourselves 
than in any other way. I took the easy 
way and for many years went to every 
meeting of accountants I could possibly 
attend. And it often meant giving up de- 
sirable social functions. 

“Mingling with one’s competitors, be- 
ing able to call many of them friends, is to 
me an undiluted pleasure. . .” 

It was not only his activity in profes- 
sional affairs, however, which put the ac- 
counting profession in Col. Montgomery’s 
debt. His public service and the respect 
with which he was regarded in business 
and financial circles helped greatly to 
hasten recognition of the fact that CPAs 
had much to offer the community. He 
served in the Army both in the Spanish- 
American War and in World War I. He 
was appointed to government boards and 





commissions. He became a national au- 
thority on income taxes. He was active 
in business, civic, and charitable organiza- 
tions. He was an expert on conifers and 
palm trees. He was a trusted friend and 
adviser of many famous Americans. 

Never did Col. Montgomery play a 
passive part. Wherever he was, he said 
what he thought. He was often a contro- 
versial figure. But he could accept defeat 
without rancor, and victory with grace. 
He was a born leader, a strong, deter- 
mined, persistent man, ready to fight at 
any time for his convictions. But to his 
friends, at the same time, he was kind and 
gentle, encouraging, helpful, thoughtful, 
loyal. 

To many accountants Robert Mont- 
gomery symbolizes the profession itself— 
its humble beginnings, its struggle, its 
successes, its recognition. He has left an 
imprint on American accounting that will 
never be erased. His death leaves an 
empty place that can never be refilled. 


Editorial in The Miami Herald, 
May 5, 1953: 


COLONEL MONTGOMERY, CITIZEN, 
GENTLEMAN 


“Colonel Bob was a great citizen and a 
great gentleman. We were proud to have 
his friendship.” 

That is the estimate placed upon Col. 
Robert H. Montgomery by the President 
of the United States in his and Mrs. Ejisen- 
hower’s message of condolence to the widow, 
Mrs. Nell Montgomery. 

The Colonel was an outstanding citizen 
in that he was able to surmount the ad- 
versities and lack of opportunities as a 
boy to build a world-known and accepted 
accounting firm. 

He was a great citizen in applying him- 
self to the process of self-education, gaining 
also a law degree and so to become a master 
of his business that his books on account- 
ancy and tax problems became standard 
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college texts. Columbia University was 
proud to number him on its faculty. 

His friends and all who came in contact 
with him know he merited the finest of 
all compliments that the President gave 
him—that of a gentleman. 

To the people of Miami, Colonel Mont- 
gomery was something more than a valued 
citizen and gentleman. He was their 
neighbor. A neighbor who made possible 
the world-renowned Fairchild Tropical 
Garden. 

This is his gift to the people and a tribute 
to the accomplishments of another Miami 
enthusiast, Dr. David Fairchild, world- 
famous plant authority, and Colonel Mont- 
gomery’s good friend. It is the first of such 
magnitude in the history of Dade County. 

It is a memorial that will forever honor 
the Colonel’s name as it delights and 
informs each generation, standing as a 
continuing example for those in excep- 
tional circumstances of the value in spiritual 
reward of making the good they do live 
after them. 





One’s personal friends and neigh- 
bors are often the best character 
witnesses. The numerous expres- 
sions of condolence received by his 
widow were indicative of the pro- 
found feelings of those with whom 
Colonel Montgomery was person- 
ally and intimately acquainted for 
years. 


Nixon Smiley, Miami Herald 
Farm and Garden Editor, wrote an 
exceptionally fine narrative about 
Colonel Montgomery in the May 
10, 1953 issue of that newspaper, 


which article is reproduced, in part, 
below: 


Last year I had the pleasure of writing 
an article which we ran in this section on 
Sunday, September 21, to mark the 80th 
birthday of a very dear friend—Col. Robert 
H. Montgomery. 

Despite his advanced age, it would have 
been hard to believe that less than a year 
later I would have one of my most un- 
pleasant assignments as a reporter—writing 
the Colonel’s obituary. He died on May 2. 

To most Floridians, Col. Montgomery 
was known as a horticulturist and as the 
founder of the Fairchild Tropical Garden. 

Collecting plants—he never personally 
grew plants himself—was a hobby. The 
founding of the Fairchild Garden arose from 
his desire to share with the public his love 
of plants. 

Except among his friends and a few pro- 
fessional people there was little known here 
of the Colonel’s profession and his business 
activities. Until we carried the article cele- 
brating his 80th birthday, no local story had 
told how an unlettered Methodist pastor’s 
son rose from borderline poverty to wealth 
and lasting influence in the American way 
of life. 

It’s doubtful that even among his Florida 
friends was there full realization of how big 
a man the Colonel really was. 

Charles H. Crandon, Dade county com- 
missioner for 20 years and a shrewd ob- 
server of all kinds of people, said: ‘The 
Colonel was one of the greatest men I have 
ever known.” 


The article by Mr. Smiley con- 
tinued at length, covering the early 
life of the Colonel and touched upon 
his activities in other fields, which 
are largely related elsewhere herein. 
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Resolutions 


Resolutions of certain organi- 
zations with which Colonel Mont- 
gomery was associated during his 
lifetime are reproduced below: 


American Institute of 
Accountants 


The executive committee of the 
American Institute of Accountants 
has learned with deep sorrow of the 
death of Colonel Robert H. Mont- 
gomery, who had served on two 
occasions as president of our na- 
tional professional accounting or- 
ganization, and who contributed in 
countless other ways to the ad- 
vancement of accounting and the 
progress of certified public ac- 
countants. 

Colonel Montgomery’s achieve- 
ments and honors are too numerous 
to list, but are so well known that 
it is unnecessary to recite them. 
He was a pioneer in the develop- 
ment of the accounting profession 
and throughout his long, active life 
he was one of its great leaders. 
His energy, creative imagination, 
intellect and personal influence were 
extraordinary. Certified public ac- 
countants of the United States will 
remain forever in his debt. 

The New York State Society of 
Certified Public Accountants 
WHEREAS, COLONEL ROBERT H. 

MONTGOMERY departed this life 

on May 2, 1953; and 


WHEREAS, Colonel Montgomery 
was for a long period of years a 
most distinguished leader of the 
accounting profession, and one 
who rendered outstanding ser- 
vices to the profession and to the 
public, as a practitioner, author 
and teacher, and who also ren- 
dered countless invaluableservices 
to governmental and professional 
organizations; and 


WHEREAS, Colonel Montgomery 
was a member of The New York 
State Society of Certified Public 
Accountants for thirty-nine years 
and served the Society most 
effectively, as its President for 
two terms and in numerous other 
official and unofficial capacities, 


Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 
That the Board of Directors of 
The New York State Society of 
Certified Public Accountants re- 
cord its appreciation of the very 
extensive and constructive ser- 
vices of Colonel Montgomery 
during his lifetime and its pro- 
found sense of sorrow and loss 
upon his death; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That 
this Resolution be inscribed in the 
minutes of the meeting of the 
Board of Directors of The New 
York State Society of Certified 
Public Accountants of May 11, 
1953 and that the Secretary of 





, 
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the Society be directed to send a 
copy of this Resolution to the 
family of Colonel Montgomery 
and a copy to the firm of which 
he was a partner. 





Resolutions also were adopted by 
the several upstate chapters of 
The New York State Society of 
Certified Public Accountants. 





Pennsylvania Institute of 
Certified Public Accountants 


WHEREAS, ROBERT H. MONT- 
GOMERY, a Charter Member of 
the Pennsylvania Institute of 
Certified Public Accountants, had 
maintained his membership in 
this Institute since its founding 
in 1897; and 


WHEREAS, he was vitally interested 
in the organization of the profes- 
sion and served in many capaci- 
ties in the national professional 
organizations, such as the Ameri- 
can Association of Public Ac- 
countants and the American In- 
stitute of Accountants, and took 
an active part in merging the 
American Society of CPA’s with 
the American Institute of Ac- 
countants; and 


WHEREAS, he made notable con- 
tributions to the literature for 
those engaged in the professional 
practice of accountancy in the 
early period of development when 
such literature was scarce or 





non-existent. Particular men- 
tion should be made of (1) his 
editing and publishing an Ameri- 
can edition of a British publica- 
tion entitled Dicksee’s Auditing, 
(2) his several editions of Audit- 
ing Theory and Practice, (3) his 
many editions on Federal Taxa- 
tion and (4) his many articles 
published in the Journal of Ac- 
countancy and other publications; 
and 


WHEREAS, on May 2, 1953, he de- 


parted this life at the age of 80 
years, 


Now, THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, 


That the members of the Penn- 
sylvania Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants, as assembled 
at the 56th Annual Meeting 
thereof, desire to express their 
feeling of great loss to the profes- 
sion in the passing of Robert H. 
Montgomery and to go on record 
as acknowledging the debt of 
gratitude which the profession 
owes for his many contributions 
made during his long and useful 
life; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That a 


copy of this resolution be spread 
on the minutes of this Annual 
Meeting and that copies be sent 
to the members of his family and 
to the firm of Lybrand, Ross 
Bros. & Montgomery of which 
Robert H. Montgomery was so 
long a distinguished partner. 
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The Accountants Club 
of America 


Extracts from the Minutes of the 
Meeting of the Board of Governors 
and the Advisory Board—May 12, 
1953: 


This record of the loss sustained 
by the individual members of the 
Accountants Club of America upon 
the death of Robert Hiester Mont- 
gomery on May second is more than 
a mere conformity to a custom. 


Many other organizations of 
which he was a member and in 
which, as everywhere, he was active, 
progressive and efficient, will surely 
pay tribute to his usefulness in 
various lines, professional, political, 
educational and esthetic. We of this 
Club knew him, or knew of him, in 
all or some of his varied activities. 


But the men of this Club had the 
privilege of knowing him to a 
greater degree, in one way, than 
many of the members of the other 
associations in which he was active. 


We think of Colonel Mont- 
gomery—Robert or even Bob to 
so many of us—as one who had 
taken all the degrees in friendship. 
While probably we may not know 
just when and how he started in 
this phase of his active life, it is of 
record that he was present at the 
first dinner of the Accountants 
Round Table on March 28, 1910, 
and also at its last gathering on 
September 21, 1916, when it was 
host to the newly-formed American 


Institute of Accountants. It seems 
that he was the only member who 
was present at its inaugural and its 
final curtain. 


With this background he was 
the very natural selection for the 
first president of this Club in 1926 
and for its Honorary President in 
1929. And his liking for those jobs 
was indicated in his “Fifty Years’’ 
thus: “I am the Honorary Presi- 
dent and do not need to be re- 
elected.” 


There are records of how he 
started the Club at the Hotel Bel- 
mont but those records on paper 
may be lost by fire or atomic 
bomb. More lasting records are 
our memories of the outdoor parties 
at Wild Acres, at which the Colonel 
and Mrs. Montgomery were the 
gracious hosts. 


Even as we mourn the loss which 
we have sustained, our thought 
turns to the privileges we have en- 
joyed. Each one of us can say: 


“He was a man, take him for 
all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like 
again.” 


Columbia University 


With deep regret, and a sense of 
personal loss, the Faculty of the 
Graduate School of Business re- 
cords the demise on May 2, 1953 
of Robert Hiester Montgomery at 
the age of eighty-one years. 
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Friend and Faculty Colleague 
Over many years, and generous 
benefactor of the School of Busi- 
ness, Montgomery leaves an inspir- 
ing imprint on the recorded history 
of Columbia University, which is 
comparable to his long list of im- 
pressive accomplishments in the 
service of business and govern- 
ment. Colonel Montgomery dis- 
tinguished himself as accountant, 
lawyer, soldier, scholar, author, 
teacher, and philanthropist, with a 
list of accomplishments too long 
to recite in detail. He was perhaps 
most widely known as one of the 
senior members of the accounting 
firm of Lybrand, Ross Bros. & 
Montgomery, and for his brilliant 
writings in auditing and taxa- 
tion. 

He became an instructor in the 
Department of Business at Colum- 
bia University in 1912, and at- 
tained professorial rank in 1919, 
serving until his resignation in 1931. 
A discriminating collector of rare 
and important accounting records 
and books on accounting, he estab- 
lished at Columbia the Montgomery 
library and made generous annual 
donations to the maintenance of the 
School of Business Library. He 
also created the unique auditing 
laboratory of actual accounting 
sets, and donated the Montgomery 
prize for students of auditing. 

In his honor this memorial is 
recorded in the minutes of the 
Faculty of Business this 14th day 
of May, 1953. 


University of Miami 

WHEREAS, with the passing of 
Colonel Robert H. Montgomery, 
this community has lost one of its 
really great citizens, who, by his 
personal interest and support, had 
created one of the real scientific 
beauty spots of the world in the 
form of the Fairchild Garden; and 


WHEREAS, the University and 
the community have lost a fine 
friend and really great man, whose 
life and achievements have been 
outstanding and typical of the 
American way; and 


WHEREAS, his beloved wife, 
Eleanor F. Montgomery, is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the 
University of Miami; therefore, be 
it 

RESOLVED, that the Board of 
Trustees hereby extends to Eleanor 
F. Montgomery its deep sympathy 
and expresses its full understanding 
of her loss, the community’s loss, 
and causes this resolution to be 
spread on the minutes of the Board 
and conveyed to her by the proper 
officers of the University. 


The New York Botanical 
Garden 


Robert H. Montgomery, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Managers of 
The New York Botanical Garden 
since January 1935, died at his 
home in Coconut Grove, Florida, on 
May 2, 1953, at the age of 80 years. 
He was unusually well qualified to 
serve The New York Botanical 
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Garden because of his keen interest 
in plants. A collector of conifers, 
Col. Montgomery over a period of 
years brought together many rare 
specimens which he assembled at 
his estate in Connecticut. It was 
this collection that Col. 
Montgomery in 1945 most gener- 
ously presented to The New York 
Botanical Garden, where it is now 
located. In the field of Horticul- 
ture, however, he is best known as 
the founder of the Fairchild Tropi- 
cal Garden, in Florida, a nationally 
famous show place. 


He had a distinguished career as 
partner in a prominent accounting 
firm and was well known as an 
author and writer on accounting 
and tax problems. 


Therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, that we, the Board of 
Managers, wish to record our 
deep regret in the loss of an 
esteemed friend and associate, 
and that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the family of Col. 
Montgomery with our warmest 
sympathy. 























—w" 
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The Fairchild Tropical Garden 


It was typical of Colonel Mont- 
gomery that, fifteen years ago, at 
an age when most men think only 
of retirement and the lessening of 
their activities, he started a project 
the end of which he could not see. 
And yet, during these last fifteen 
years, he and Mrs. Montgomery, 
together with Dr. Fairchild and 
other close friends, already have 
created a tropical garden which is 
considered the finest of its kind in 
the United States. In his Fifty 
Years of Accountancy, published in 
1939, he expressed his hopes for the 
Garden as follows: 


. . . It is the supreme interest of my 
life at this writing; it is neither a profession 
nor a business. I feel about it just as I did 
about collecting stamps or books or trees. 
I want it to be the biggest and best of its 
kind in the entire world. I want to subject 
it to the hardest and keenest competition 
and I want the best judges in the world to 
say that I have won. I refer to the Fair- 
child Tropical Garden. It was dedicated 
on March 23, 1938. 

I am still intensely interested in my 
Florida place. But I have only seventy 
acres and I have only a limited amount of 
money. It is quite impossible for any one 
person to plant and maintain a creditable 
botanical garden. Those of us who have 
spent most of our lives in the frozen north 
realize slowly the glories and possibilities 
of southern Florida. Our trees in the north 
grow a bit in March and April, unless as 
usual we have a late spring; they grow more 
from May to middle August and then they 
quit. In middle August they have to be- 
come dormant in order to stand the ordeal 
of our winters. 


In southern Florida my palms grow 
exactly 365 days in the year (366 in leap 
years). Other plants grow both days and 
nights. That’s why there are 100 possi- 
bilities in beautiful growing things in south- 
ern Florida to one in the north. 

When I found I had many hundreds of 
different kinds of palms, flowering trees, 
and vines and realized that all these were 
growing on land which was a wilderness 
four years previously, it made me think. 
I could not afford to buy more land and 
raise more and more hundreds of tropical 
things, and yet I wanted to do that more 
than anything of that nature I had ever 
wanted. I considered what might be done 
and decided that there must be thousands 
of others who, as much, or almost as much, 
as I, would like to see in continental United 
States the finest tropical garden in the world. 
And so I organized it. It would not pos- 
sibly have succeeded unless the idea itself 
was workable. Four of the greatest scien- 
tists and horticulturists in the world have 
given the project their complete approval: 
Dr. Bailey, Dr. Fairchild, Dr. Merrill and 
Dr. Swingle. 


But we have just started. Since the dedi- 
cation we have done much and our friends 
have helped generously. It will require 
more friends and much more help to con- 
struct a garden of which we can be proud. 
At last I have tackled a job the outcome of 
which I cannot see. I pray that the garden 
may bring peace and happiness and a sense 
of beauty to millions of people. I pray that 
the garden will be an inspiration to count- 
less numbers who will be led to adopt a 
hobby which will never let them down. 

It makes me tremble to think that there 
would be no Fairchild Garden if it were not 
for the one who is now President of the 
Fairchild Tropical Garden—Eleanor Foster 
Montgomery. To start such an enterprise 
at my time of life was a bold plunge to take. 
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It would not have taken much to warn me 
of the numerous difficulties involved in 
starting something which had been talked 
of for many years without anything being 
done about it. But, thank God, I was not 
warned. I was encouraged and helped. 
And while the future is in the lap of the 
gods, the present is filled with thankfulness 
for the blessings I have received. 


One has only to visit the Garden 
to realize that the Colonel’s vision 
already had turned into reality be- 
fore his death. In 1950, at a meet- 
ing of the Florida State Horticul- 
tural Society, Charles H. Crandon, 
one of Dade County’s outstanding 
civic leaders, spoke of the Garden 
as follows: 


There is an area of land located on Old 
Cutler Road, 12 miles south of Miami, 
adjacent to Dade County’s Matheson 
Hammock Park, where, only a few years 
ago, there was nothing but Caribbean Pine 
and Palmetto. 

Here, within a few short years there has 
developed, as if by magic, the Fairchild 
Tropical Garden, which is now one of the 
finest and best landscaped tropical gardens 
in the world, and an educational and cul- 
tural contribution to this state and to the 
nation. 

Col. Robert H. Montgomery, who is 
recognized as one of the country’s leading 
citizens by virtue of a distinguished career 
in business and his efforts as a patron of 
horticulture, came to Miami a few years 
ago for rest and recreation and for our 
wonderful climate. 

He had been attracted to this region by a 
plant-loving friend, George P. Brett, presi- 
dent of the MacMillan Company. He 
built a charming home and created a unique 
estate. 

But not satisfied to have beauty only for 
himself, he began to dream of a garden of 
tropical plants that would be for the public 
to enjoy. 


With tireless energy he set the wheels 
turning and in a short time the Fairchild 
Tropical Garden came into being. The area 
which was then little more than a wilder- 
ness has been transformed into a great 
garden with many beautiful vistas, fine 
buildings and a collection of thousands of 
rare and beautiful trees, brought here from 
some of the most remote spots in the world. 


A party was given at the Garden 
on March 23, 1953 to commemo- 
rate the fifteenth anniversary of its 
founding. On that occasion, Mrs. 
Montgomery, in addressing the 
meeting, said: 


Bob has asked me to do something for 
him tonight which he should have done 
fourteen years ago. The museum and 
library building was a gift by his partners 
in Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery, 
which gift was formally made fourteen years 
ago by the presentation to Bob of a pass- 
book showing a deposit of $10,000 to the 
credit of Fairchild Tropical Garden. It 
was the real start of the Garden. 

Bob attempted to thank his partners on 
behalf of the Fairchild Tropical Garden 
and was so overcome with emotion that he 
couldn’t say a word. He now asks that this 
gathering adopt a vote of thanks to his 
partners for that gift and their continuing 
support of Fairchild Tropical Garden and 
that a copy of this resolution be sent to 
each of his partners. 


The motion was passed by accla- 
mation. 


The great friendship between 
Colonel Montgomery and Dr. Fair- 
child grew out of an outstanding 
love for nature, particularly plants 
and flowering trees, and is beauti- 
fully expressed in birthday greet- 
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ings which Dr. Fairchild sent the 
Colonel on the occasion of his 
eightieth birthday, in which he 
said: 


Almost everyone likes to think he will be 
remembered long after he has gone. 

Many of them, like the Pharaohs of 
Egypt, make enormous piles of rock and 
hope nobody will disturb their eternal 
sleep. There are only a few who have the 
imagination to see that living, growing 
things, like the Palms, have the power to 


create beauty in increasing amounts each 
year, and as time passes, to fill a whole 
countryside with a charm that it otherwise 
would not have had. 

You have chosen this way to fame, and as 
the palms in the Garden you have founded 
grow taller each year they open their 
leaves and spread them out and bring quiet 
and a wonderful sense of beauty to all who 
wander in their shade. 

Marian and I wish we could delay 
“Time’s Arrow” from forcing you ahead 
into the unknown future. 





Interest In 


Webster defines education, in 
part, as: ‘The impartation or ac- 
quisition of knowledge, skill or dis- 
cipline of character. The act or 
process of training by a course of 
study or discipline.” 

Colonel Montgomery always 
thought that the major benefit he 
derived from attempts to teach 
others was the pressure on himself 
to gain enough knowledge to keep 
on teaching; in other words, to edu- 
cate himself. 

His teaching activities began in 
the firm’s Philadelphia office in 1902 
and he taught one of the evening 
classes there until 1904. He con- 
tinued his teaching at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania where night 
classes were started in 1904 under 
the sponsorship oi the Pennsylvania 
Institute of Certified Public Ac- 
countants. In the winter of 1905-6 


Education 


he lectured not only before the 
Evening School of Accounts and 
Finance of the University of Penn- 
sylvania but at New York Uni- 
versity as well. 

Evening classes at Columbia Uni- 
versity were not established until 
1910. Colonel Montgomery taught 
the first class and also obtained in- 
structors to take over all additional 
classes. 

One of the difficulties he en- 
countered in his teaching activities 
was that most of his students had 
never seen a set of accounting 
records. Accordingly, he acquired 
a dozen or more sets of books of 
accounts, chiefly of bankrupt con- 
cerns, which he used and which he 
called an Accounting Laboratory. 
In a pamphlet which he published 
in 1914, “An Accounting Labora- 
tory—The Connecting Link Be- 
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tween Theory and Practice,” he 
pointed out the possible advantages 
from what he was starting. Typical 
of the author is one of the phrases 
in the pamphlet: ... “It serves 
to emphasize what I frequently have 
told the students in my accountancy 
classes, viz., ‘Practical accounting 
cannot be taught, it must be 
learned’.”” 


In 1915, he was appointed Assis- 
tant Professor of Economics at 
Columbia University and in due 
course, as the number of classes in- 
creased, in 1919 he was made a full 
Professor of Accounting of the 
School of Business and for a time 
was a member of the Administra- 
tive Board of the School. Thus, he 
felt he made up for what he re- 
garded as his loss for not having had 
the opportunity to attend college. 


The annual announcements of 
Columbia University include among 
the awards to students: 


A prize, the income of $2,000, established 
1916 by Robert H. Montgomery, awarded 
to the member of the graduating class of 
the School of Business who has specialized 
in accounting and who is deemed by the 
staff of the School to be most proficient in 
all courses. 


While the interest evinced by the 
students was a source of satisfac- 
tion to Colonel Montgomery, in 
after years he was most gratified in 
having as associates on his staff 
several graduates of Columbia 
School of Business who had been 
awarded this prize. One who was 
particularly outstanding, Louis H. 
Rappaport, is now a partner of the 
firm of Lybrand, Ross Bros. & 
Montgomery. 

Upon retirement from Columbia, 
Colonel Montgomery received the 
following letter: 

November 13, 1929. 
PROFESSOR ROBERT H. MONTGOMERY 

School of Business 

My DEAR PROFESSOR MONTGOMERY 


I have received today with regret your 
resignation as Professor of Accounting and 
member of the Administrative Board of the 
School of Business to take effect November 
30, 1929. 

Dr. Egbert has explained to me the cir- 
cumstances and conditions which lead you 
to take this step which, however, we must 
all regret. The association that our School 
of Business has enjoyed with your name, 
reputation, and public service, has been of 
great value, and we much hope that in 
years to come we may continue to have 
your kindly interest and cooperation when 
opportunity serves. 


Sincerely yours, 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
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Professional Honors 


Dickinson College 


At the 168th Commencement of 
Dickinson College, which took place 
on June 9, 1941, at Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania, the degree of Doctor of 
Laws (LL.D.) was conferred on 
Colonel Montgomery. The citation 
read at the granting of the degree 
was as follows: 


Robert Hiester Montgomery— 


A distinguished son of a worthy 
Dickinsonian, you have dis- 
charged the obligations of a noble 
heritage with distinction to your- 
self and benefit to your fellow- 
men. As an economist through 
teaching and authorship you have 
contributed significantly to an 
important field of knowledge; as 
a lawyer you have clarified and 
interpreted the complicated and 
important phase of social law; as 
a soldier and administrator you 
have served your country when 
threatened by armed forces from 
without and disintegrating eco- 
nomic forces from within; as a 
naturalist through experimenta- 
tion and benefaction you have 
enriched the botanical and horti- 
cultural life of America. 

Therefore, upon recommenda- 
tion of the Faculty to the Board 
of Trustees and by their action 
formally taken, I admit you to 
the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
honoris causa, with all the rights, 


privileges and distinction there- 
unto appertaining, in token of 
which I present you this diploma 
and cause you to be invested 
with the hood of Dickinson Col- 
lege appropriate to your degree. 


The bestowal of this degree by 
Dickinson College was especially 
fitting in view of the fact that 
Colonel Montgomery’s father was a 
member of the class which was 
graduated from Dickinson in 1848. 


Ohio State University 
Accounting Hall of Fame 


On May 19, 1950, at the Twelfth 
Annual Institute on Accounting 
sponsored by Ohio State University, 
Col. Montgomery was one of the 
three first named to the roll of 
honor of the new Accounting Hall 
of Fame. The selection was made 
by a Nominating Board of forty- 
five public accountants, industrial 
and governmental accountants, and 
accounting educators. Mr. Samuel 
J. Broad, Chairman of the Board, 
cited Col. Montgomery as follows: 


Mr. President: 


The Nominating Board of the 
Ohio State University Hall of 
Fame presents Robert Hiester 
Montgomery. 

A native of Pennsylvania, 
Colonel Montgomery was one of 
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the founders of the firm of 
Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Mont- 
gomery, in which he is still active. 
He pioneered in accounting edu- 
cation as a member of the faculty 
of an evening school sponsored by 
the Pennsylvania Institute of Ac- 
countants as early as 1902. This 
subsequently led to the organi- 
zation of a School of Accounts 
and Finance at the University of 
Pennsylvania where he later lec- 
tured during the school year 
1905-1906. He participated in 
organizing the first International 
Congress on Accounting held in 
St. Louis in 1904; he was chair- 
man of the International Con- 
gress on Accounting held in New 
York in 1929; and represented 
the American Institute of Ac- 
countants at the International 
Congress on Accounting in Lon- 
don in 1933. He also was official 
representative of Columbia Uni- 
versity, where he served as pro- 
fessor of accounting from 1919 
to 1931, at the International 
Congress on Accounting held in 
Amsterdam in 1926. As a teacher 
at Columbia University he chal- 
lenged the students in his classes 
to be faithful to their professional 
trust. Chaucer would have said 
of him: “Gladly would he learn, 
and gladly teach.” 

In the Spanish American War 
Colonel Montgomery took part in 
the Puerto Rico Campaign. As 
a Lieutenant-Colonel in the First 
World War he rendered distin- 


guished service in the office of the 
Director of Purchases and else- 
where. Later he served as execu- 
tive secretary of the War Policies 
Commission in Washington and 
was director of research and plan- 
ning under the NRA. 


Over a span of 40 years or more 
Colonel Montgomery has earned 
and received about all of the honors 
which the accounting profession 
can bestow and he has accepted 
and discharged to the full all of the 
responsibilities assigned to him. He 
was President of the American 
Associationof Public Accountants, 
the predecessor of the American 
Institute of Accountants, from 
1912 to 1914, and President of the 
American Institute from 1935 to 
1937. 


As an author, his books on 
Federal Taxes and on Auditing 
through their successive editions, 
have become accounting classics. 


As one of the founders of the 
profession in the United States, as. 
one who has been steadfast in the 
demand for high ethical standards 
especially during its formative 
years, as a teacher and author, 
and finally as a still active elder 
statesman who has been a con- 
tinual source of inspiration to the 
young men and women entering 
the accounting profession, the 
Nominating Board is privileged 
to present for the Ohio State 
University Hall of Fame, Robert 
Hiester Montgomery. 
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In Memoriam 


It is fitting to record here the feelings of the two surviving founders of the firm concerning 
their lifelong friend and partner, and also thoughts of his other partners and associates. 


Mr. Lybrand 


The friendship between Robert 
Montgomery and myself began 
when we were boys. His father and 
mine were retired Methodist minis- 
ters living in Philadelphia. Fortu- 
nate circumstances brought us to- 
gether and the happy relationship 
then established continued through 
all the years of our association. 
Nothing ever happened during that 
whole time to disturb our warm 
friendship. I treasure the many af- 
fectionate greetings that came to 
me from him, and his career with 
all its developments so varied in 
character was always a joy to me. 

The many tributes paid to his 
memory indicate how great were 
his accomplishments. He served as 
president of the various accounting 
organizations, he was instructor at 
Columbia University and was among 
the first to be elected to the Ac- 
counting Hall of Fame by the Ohio 
State University. He was the widely 
known author of many books re- 
lating to taxes and accounting. The 
wonderful Fairchild Tropical Gar- 
den is a monument to him. He 
rendered valuable service to the 
United States Government. This is 
but a brief summary of some of his 
outstanding services. 

His death, so unexpected, was a 
sad loss to all of us. I still can 
hardly realize that he has passed 





away. We loved him and we shall 
always cherish his memory. 





Mr. Ross 


Robert’s achievements in the field 
of accountancy and in other lines 
have been recorded by others, but 
I am impelled to write of him as a 
dear friend and associate of well 
over sixty years. Memory goes back 
to those early days when “we 
climbed the hill together,’ and we 
shared successes and disappoint- 
ments. Our association was not re- 
stricted to official duties, for we had 
many other interests in common. 

As a partnership, how much we 
are indebted to his ability, courage 
and foresight! He had the wisdom 
to definitely plan his course of ac- 
tion and then adhere steadfastly to 
it regardless of all obstacles. He 
had a contempt for sham. His en- 
deavor was to set forth the results 
of his investigations in a simple and 
straightforward manner and to ad- 
here to the truth regardless of ex- 
pediency. What has been said of a 
certain famous man might well be 
said of Robert, ‘‘who never sold the 
truth to serve the hour.” 

Robert was never satisfied to fol- 
low in arut. If no better road was 
available he proceeded to build one. 
As new problems arose, he devised 
new methods with which to deal 
with them. 
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While Robert has made the whole 
profession his debtor, his death is a 
particular loss to us who have en- 
joyed his close friendship and lead- 
ership during these many years and 
to those of us who have known him 
since the beginning of his profes- 
sional career, his passing is most 
keenly felt. 





By his other partners: 

To participate in the birth of his 
profession, particularly in one which 
in the sixty years of its existence in 
this country has grown so rapidly 
in public service and recognition, is 
a glorious opportunity in the life of 
a man. 

Bob Montgomery was granted 
that opportunity early in his pro- 
fessional life and dedicated himself 
thereafter to the advancement of 
his profession. His natural talents 
and energy quickly advanced him 
to the front ranks of that small 
group of men who, by character and 
performance, did so much to bring 
about public acceptance of the then 
new profession. 

The interest of Bob in his pro- 
fession and his professional asso- 
ciates continued unabated through- 
out his life. Elsewhere herein are 
recorded many of the services 
rendered through officership in the 
different professional organizations 
in which he held membership. 

This great interest in the pro- 
fession at large did not lessen his 
activity in the firm of which he was 
one of the four founders, nor 





diminish his joy of companionship 
with the members of his organiza- 
tion. 

Throughout the years Bob per- 
sonified the ideals which we, his 
associates, have endeavored to emu- 
late. His impregnable integrity in 
all matters, his unswerving loyalty, 
his courage to state the truth as he 
saw it, his boundless energy, his 
disregard for obstacles, all were 
clearly evidenced in his actions. 

Above and beyond these qualities 
was his great love for, and appre- 
ciation of, his fellow man. He was 
not given to wordy praise. He gave 
expression to his love and appre- 
ciation in deeds, ofttimes covertly, 
never Ostentatiously. His kindness 
and benevolences were extended not 
to the few, but broadly and through 
many channels. He served many 
organizations as a director or on 
committees. Out of his busy life he 
gave generously of his time and 
abilities in the aid of others less 
fortunate. 

The loving warmth of Bob is evi- 
denced in an incident in 1939 at the 
time of the dinner party attended 
by all New York members of our 
organization and their wives or 
husbands, also many of our organi- 
zation from other parts of the coun- 
try. The party was in celebration of 
the completion by Bob of fifty years’ 
activity in the field of public ac- 
counting. At that time Bob was in 
the early stages of a new under- 
taking, the promotion and develop- 
ment of the Fairchild Tropical 
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Garden, and his partners presented 
him with a gift to aid in the further- 
ance of that project. Bob called 
the gift munificent—we thought of 
it as a token, a token of affection. 
He was overcome with surprise and 
emotion and his response consisted 
of the single word “Thanks.” A 
short time later his partners re- 
ceived a letter from Bob from which 
the following is an extract— 

I still can find no words to express my 
gratitude and describe my emotions in 
response to the affectionate greetings and 
munificent gifts from my partners. In our 
firm we have, based upon our implicit 
confidence in and regard for each other, 
taken for granted what actually is so unique 
and so precious that I am sure it has no 
counterpart in the history of the world. 
I refer to the solidarity of the firm which, 
in our case finds its support in what is in 
our hearts rather than what is in our minds. 
It is so in my case. I know it is so in yours. 
Words cannot describe this feeling. 


At that dinner, Mr. Lybrand, in 
speaking of Bob, said—‘‘He de- 
voted himself with energy and en- 
thusiasm to the task of translating 
his ideals into actualities.” Now, 
14 years later, these words of his 
lifelong partner and friend still con- 
vey the essential purpose of his life— 
a purpose which he achieved more 
fully than is the lot of most men. 

He was active to the end—in con- 
versation with some of his partners 
but a few days before his passing he 
was full of enthusiasm and plans, 
plans for the firm, for his profession 
and for his hobbies. Dr. Davis, at 
the funeral services, expressed the 
spirit of his living when he said, 


“Truly it can be said of him as 
it was said of the historian, Gibbon, 
‘He died climbing’.”’ 

He has left us, but he has left 
with us the treasured experience of 
many years of association and an 
outstanding example for living. 
His earnest life, his endearing qual- 
ities, have filled our hearts with 
the love and admiration in which 
he will ever be enshrined. 





Mr. H. E. Bischoff and Mr. Harry 
Thomas, who attended the funeral as 
representatives of the staffs of all the 
offices are the authors of the following: 

We shall always feel grateful for 
the opportunity afforded us, as rep- 
resentatives of the staff, to attend 
the funeral services for Colonel 
Montgomery at Coconut Grove. 
We had known him longer than 
most other current staff members, 
and had thus been enabled to ob- 
serve from a more personal view- 
point, and aside from the Colonel’s 
professional accomplishments, his 
wide intellectual interests and the 
high esteem in which he was held 
by his many friends. 

Although our stay was brief, we 
learned that when Colonel Mont- 
gomery first acquired the Florida 
property about twenty years ago, 
the local residents considered it 
waste land capable of growing noth- 
ing but weeds or possibly a few 
dwarfed trees. However, due en- 
tirely to his indefatigable energy 
coupled with prophetic vision an 
original wilderness was transformed 
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into a veritable nature wonderland. 
The gardens of his estate, together 
with nearby Fairchild Tropical 
Garden, also founded and developed 
by him, are now considered the 
finest collection of conifer and tropi- 
cal trees in the country and are the 
mecca of thousands of nature lovers 
each year. 


As we returned home by plane one 
could not avoid drawing a compari- 
son between the Colonel’s accom- 
plishments in Florida and his 
achievements in professional life. 

Just as he accepted each obstacle 
of nature as a challenge and through 
persistence and perseverance con- 
quered each handicap as it arose, so 
in his professional life, on so many 
occasions, did he explore and de- 
velop new fields of procedure with 
reference to accounting. The amaz- 
ing fact is that although at the be- 
ginning others often considered his 
objective as unattainable or of 
dubious worth, when success was 
eventually attained, his contribu- 
tion proved to be of substantial 
lasting benefit to all those engaged 
in the accounting profession. For 
example, despite continuous oppo- 
sition, over a long period of years, 
his advocacy of one national society 
to represent the profession, finally 
resulted in the merger of the Ameri- 
can Society of Certified Public Ac- 
countants and the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants into one 
national organization, in the fiscal 
years 1936-7. 

He seemed to enjoy a controversy 


and thus was not adverse to criticize 
when he thought it was warranted, 
no matter how high the authority, 
but was also willing to accept criti- 
cism of his own work, if justified. 

Just as he pioneered in the de- 
velopment of the Florida project he 
was in the vanguard of the early 
pioneers of the profession whose 
labors resulted in the many ad- 
vantages which have inured to the 
present generation of accountants. 

His high ideals for the profession, 
his contributions to American ac- 
counting literature, and his con- 
structive service as an officer and 
committee member of the principal 
accounting societies have influenced 
and assisted practically every ac- 
countant now engaged in practice 
and will continue to be of benefit 
for many years to come. 

We are sure each staff member 
shares with us the conviction that 
Colonel Montgomery has set a high 
standard for us to emulate. The 
many benefits resultant from his 
professional life, to which he dedi- 
cated himself with such fervor, will 
continue to prove of inestimable 
value to those of us endeavoring to 
follow in his footsteps. 

All of which probably accounts 
for the fact that as the last rites 
were spoken over Colonel Mont- 
gomery under one of his favorite 
trees in Coconut Grove there came 
to mind that verse from scripture: 

And the king said unto his servants, 
Know ye not that there is a prince and a 


great man fallen this day in Israel? (JJ 
Samuel, 3:38) 
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Memorabilia 


Colonel Montgomery had a 
strong dislike, in fact a deep-rooted 
antipathy, toward anything that 
savored of sham or false pretense. 
He minced no words either in con- 
versation or in his writings where he 
felt intellectual honesty called for 
criticism. For example, he said: 
“Success (taking the word in its 
usual meaning) is often achieved 
through bunk. Success in a finer 
sense is often achieved by merit 
alone.” Again he said: ‘My out- 
standing recollection of all that I 
read in deliberate inspirational 
books, such as how to gain friends 
and influence people, and all I 
listened to from professional inspira- 
tional speakers, is that allsuch writers 
and speakers were and are detestable 
creatures. I always think that they 
were insincere themselves and quite 
unlike the portraits they painted.” 

There follow excerpts taken from 
some of his addresses, and from 
articles he wrote, which are indica- 
tive of the intensity of his feelings. 


From “Professional Standards— 
A Plea for Cooperation Among Ac- 
countants’’—The Journal of Account- 
ancy, November 1905 


This is a critical time in account- 
ancy. Much has been accomplished 
recently, and we may be pardoned 
for feeling gratified at results little 
short of wonderful, but for the very 
reason that public sentiment is now 


strongly in our favor; for the very 
reason that many individual dif- 
ferences of opinion have been har- 
monized; for the very reason that 
many accountants, stimulated by 
encouraging words from men high 
in authority, have, with the highest 
purposes, resolved to meet the 
exacting obligations imposed upon 
them; for all of these reasons I say 
that a solemn obligation lies upon 
each one of us not only to maintain 
past traditions as to what an ideal 
accountant should be, but also to 
raise the standard up to the highest 
ideals. 

To accomplish this, some self- 
sacrifice will be required. It will be 
necessary for some who do not 
belong to their state or district 
society to join forthwith, and by so 
doing indicate their interest in and 
jealousy for the good name of the 
profession. It will be necessary for 
some who belong to societies, but 
who have taken no active part in 
their work, to sacrifice a part of 
their time to the meetings, lectures, 
addresses and discussions. Such 
work will have its reward, for while 
it will be of great service to the 
younger members of the profession 
who need advice and encourage- 
ment, the reflex benefit is consider- 
ably greater than is generally sup- 
posed. 

It will also be necessary to elimi- 
nate, almost, if not entirely, all 
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adverse criticism of a competitor’s 
work or professional standing, un- 
less the facts at issue are known and 
perfectly clear. Good fellowship is 
not only desirable as a manly virtue, 
but it pays from a selfish standpoint 
in that it results in great respect and 
confidence on the part of the public. 

Another consideration of recent 
growth is the practice of competi- 
tive bidding. It cannot be defended, 
and unless direct action is taken to 
put an absolute stop to it, great 
harm will result both to client and 
practitioner. Not only is the whole 
idea wholly unprofessional, but, 
strange as it may seem, there is 
absolutely no compensation to offset 
the harm done. For example: Client 
A requests B, C and D to bid for 
stated work. Assuming that an 
effort is made by each to secure the 
work (and otherwise they should 
not bid) it is only natural that steps 
will be taken to do the least work 
actually called for, and that as low 
a fee as the contract will stand will 
be made. The successful bidder 
surely does not render any service 
to his chosen profession when he 
accepts the contract, for Client A 
is now furnished a basis for future 
work and he can be depended upon 
to advise all of his associates to 
adopt his method of securing low 
prices. 

The inevitable result of a few such 
instances would be the general 
lowering of professional standards. 
This is highly undesirable if we 
expect to work together, not only 


for our present good, but for pos- 
terity, to which we wish to transfer 
an honorable and respected pro- 
fession. 

Let us then thoroughly appre- 
ciate the importance of compiling a 
code of ethics for the accountancy 
profession that will embody the 
essential elements of the highest 
skill and include the broadest prin- 
ciples of fraternal cooperation. 


From Report of the President of 
New York State Society of Certified 
Public Accountants, Year 1923 


At the present time there are two 
national bodies of professional ac- 
countants, the American Institute 
of Accountants, which is the suc- 
cessor to the American Association 
of Public Accountants, organized in 
1887, and the American Society of 
Certified Public Accountants, or- 
ganized in 1921. 

It is as great a mistake to attempt 
to build up two strong and repre- 
sentative national organizations as 
it would be to maintain two equally 
strong State organizations. If the 
membership in two national bodies 
were the same we could rightfully 
be accused of wasteful duplication 
of effort and money. If the mem- 
bership is not the same, each mem- 
ber naturally will be loyal to his 
own organization. It will never be 
possible to induce the public to 
devote enough time and patience 
to the study of the subject for it 
to understand why two national 
bodies should be maintained, even 
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if to the practitioners. there may 
appear to be sufficiently good 
reasons. We would be convicted of 
inefficiency in our own household 
and our suggestions to clients to 
eliminate unnecessary time and 
money in their affairs would inevit- 
ably lose much of their force. There 
is no shadow of excuse for two 
national bodies with similar aims 
in the same profession. There is 
little excuse for two national bodies 
with different aims. The reasonable 
aims of all practitioners, members of 
the same profession, must be the 
same. To say that a public account- 
ant with a large practice who enjoys 
the confidence of his clients and the 
the esteem of his fellow practitioners 
should be debarred from a national 
body, and a young and inexperienced 
accountant who has just passed the 
C. P. A. examination (of any State) 
and received his degree should be 
at once admitted to such body is to 
utter an absurdity. 

The professional accountants of 
the United States form one group, 
and in order to retain our present 
prestige and extend it, we must 
maintain in each State one domi- 
nant society and in the nation, one 
dominant national body. Nothing 
would be more prejudicial to our 
standing than a charge that we who 
profess to advise others in organi- 
zation methods do not ourselves 
know how to organize. If there were 
to grow up two national bodies, 
each with expensive offices, each 
duplicating most of the efforts of 


the other, with the same apparent 
aims, no matter how important the 
issues between them might appear 
to be to the members, the public— 
our clients—will never recognize the 
fine distinctions we see, but will 
condemn us, and properly so, for 
inefficient and expensive methods. 
And it might be embarrassing in 
many respects. What possible 
excuse could there be for two 
national codes of ethics? Or two 
national committees on standards 
of professional practice? 


From Report of the President of 
American Institute of Accountants, 
Year 1937—“‘What Have We Done, 
and How.” 


Eternal vigilance is the price of 
accounting as well as of liberty. 
And so I see very little change from 
year to year in the more important 
attributes of the public accountant. 
For more than 48 of the 50 years 
under review I have intimately 
known the leaders of the profession 
in this country and in England and 
Scotland. Then, they were fearless 
seekers for the truth. Fifty years 
ago, poor as they were, no power on 
earth could have swerved them from 
their search. Nearly fifty years 
later, as I look into the faces of 
my brothers in our profession from 
far and near, from the ends of the 
earth, I see in these new faces the 
same proud determination, the same 
courage, the same stubbornness, the 
same men I saw nearly fifty years 
ago. And to those who are not here 
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I extend a grateful prayer. I don’t 
want to have anything to do with 
supermen. I want men in the pro- 
fession with simple minds and in- 
domitable courage to seek and tell 
the truth. 

Our profession always has had a 
vision—this urge to find and tell 
the truth—and we should cling to 
it and continue to strive for its 
accomplishment. I do not want to 
see our growth depend on anything 
else than that which has made us 
what we are today. We shall retain 
our strength just as long as we 
retain our independence—no longer. 

If anyone outside of the profes- 
sion—governmental or private, 
client or friend—is stronger than 
we are and is able to tell us what to 
do, is able to influence a statement 
or a report against our best judg- 
ment, from that moment the pro- 
fession will deteriorate. It is not so 
today. 

In order to tell the truth there 
must be some detachment from 
one’s immediate environment; from 
the opinion of neighbors; from am- 
bition, money, power, fame, com- 
fort, security and ease. 

Have we the courage to proclaim 
the truth, or do we shrink from the 
struggle? 

We cannot hope to make progress 
unless we fight for the ideals and 
standards which have come to us 
from the founders of the profession. 
There are a thousand obstacles to 
the attainment of any worth-while 
good. Let’s fight to maintain all 


that has come to us which is good 
and to eliminate everything inimical 
to progress. 

Let’s fight to raise the standards 
of the Institute in every way. Let’s 
fight to suspend or expel any mem- 
ber who is guilty of conduct un- 
worthy of a member. 

Let’s fight any effort in any state 
to dilute or weaken the C.P.A. 
degree. 

Let’s fight to strengthen state 
laws and otherwise assist state 
societies. 

Let’s fight for sound business 
practices. Don’t let’s wait until un- 
sound practices creep in, are re- 
flected in balance sheets and 
embarrass the accountants who are 
asked to certify to them. 

Let’s fight any tendency, private 
or governmental, to break down 
the independence of the certified 
public accountant by rules or regu- 
lations or business pressure. 

Let’s fight for honest accounting, 
clear financial statements and full 
disclosure of all essential facts. 

Let’s fight anyone who seeks the 
assistance of a certified public ac- 
countant in the issuance of any kind 
of misleading statement. 

Let’s fight anyone who thinks 
that one certified public accountant 
will supplant another who has done 
a good job. 

Let’s fight for easily understood 
accounting terms. Let’s fight weasel 
words. 

Let’s fight bunk whenever and 
wherever it appears. 
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Through the years since the first 
issue covering the Revenue Act of 
1917, a noteworthy feature of 
Montgomery's tax books has been 
the forceful character of its prefaces 
and the never ending effort of the 
author to protect taxpayers, bring 
about a simplification of the tax 
laws and improvements in its admin- 
istration. These prefaces aroused 
wide and favorable interest, and 
last year, in response to numerous 
requests, a number of them were 
brought together under one cover 
and distributed to those interested. 
A few copies are still available. 


Excerpts from some of the spark- 
ling and pungent statements in 
these prefaces appear below: 


From Preface to The 1917 Edition 
Income Tax Procedure 


There is an almost uncanny 
willingness to pay all that is due. 
But there is a very decided unwill- 
ingness to pay some of the addi- 
tional assessments, many of which 
are clearly erroneous. I propose to 
criticize all rulings which I think 
are not in accord with the letter 
and intention of the law—and I 
shall continue these criticisms until 
the courts pass upon the points at 
issue. 


A year ago I criticized the De- 
partment very severely for collect- 
ing taxes on dividends which were 
obviously paid out of earnings which 
accrued before the incidence of the 





tax. The courts have recently de- 
cided that these dividends were not 
taxable. 


From Preface to The 1918 Edition 
Income Tax Procedure 


The law is a mess. We cannot have 
a workable tax law unless those who 
know something about business 
methods are consulted. Taxes re- 
late directly to the accounts of an 
individual or corporation. Those 
ignorant of accounts (as is evidently 
the case with about 99 per cent of 
Congress) will never be able to im- 
prove on the measure they worked 
so hard over and spent so many 
weeks in debating. It will not be 
done right until it is done by those 
who know how. 


From Preface to Federal Tax 
Handbook, 1934-1935 Edition 


There has been a hue and cry 
against so-called tax evaders. I will 
assume that most of those who 
made the charges are too ignorant 
to know the difference between tax 
avoidance—which is legal—and tax 
evasion which is illegal. 

I have no apology to make for 
calling attention to any lawful plan 
which enables taxpapers to save 
money. 

Avoidance does not even involve 
moral turpitude. When tax rates 
are oppressive and unscientific, the 
instinct of self-preservation asserts 
itself strongly. When there is no 
concealment of material facts, there 
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can be no “wilful’’ evasion. There 
is not even negligence. The law 
purports to define in meticulous de- 
tail what sort of transactions are 
taxable. If taxpayers can think of 
a way of doing something, which 
way is not forbidden in the law, 
there is no fraud, nor attempted 
evasion. 


From Preface to the Excess Profits 
and Other Federal Taxes on Corpo- 
rations—Edition of 1941-42 


I support every effort to beat 
Hitler. Consequently I do not ob- 
ject to high tax rates to cover legiti- 
mate expenditures to accomplish 
that end. 

I deprecate the continuance of 
unnecessary nondefense activities, 
many of which are indefensible at 
any time but particularly so at this 
time. 

The best reason for not paying 
more than you should is that some 
day you will need the money. You 
will need it not only to buy shoes 
after the war is over but to pay more 
and heavier taxes. Remember that 
after the war is over taxes will con- 
tinue—(definitely that, or we will 
have inflation and consequent re- 
pudiation). 


From Preface to the Federal Taxes 
on Corporations—Edition of 1942-43 


The Revenue Act of 1942 was 
conceived in January 1942. It never 
came to life. The abortion occurred 
rather suddenly late in October. 
We have a ten months’ baby! 

If I write with passion rather 
than reasonableness I crave in- 
dulgence. The taxpayers of this 
country have a right to expect and 
should demand a tax law early each 
year under which to do their busi- 
ness and arrange their affairs for 
the year. As long as Congress flouts 
the taxpayers and tells them at the 
end of the year what they were 
entitled to know at the beginning 
of the year I shall continue to be 
annoyed. If this be treason, I can’t 
help it. 


From Preface to the Federal Taxes 
—Corporations and Partnerships— 
Edition of 1946-47 


For the sake of the record and 
because my original suggestion, 
several years ago was a good one, 
I repeat my conviction that nothing 
worth while will be accomplished 
until we have a nonpartisan com- 
mission to revamp the whole tax 
structure. 


CRlia7 
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